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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Beginner's Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. The Mac- 

millan Company, New York, 1916. — pp. xvi, 362. 

It is a rare treat to read a textbook which sounds as though the author had 
thoroughly enjoyed himself in writing it. If Professor Titchener did not, in 
Rooseveltian phrase, have a ' bully good time ' in composing this book, all literary 
beacons are deceptive. It is put forth to meet such needs as its author felt 
when "thirty years ago" he began his own study of psychology. The tone is 
highly intimate and personal, not to say fatherly at times, and the pervasive 
atmosphere of the whole is that of the family fireside. Its success in guiding 
the first psychological steps of the ingenuous American youth will largely de- 
pend on the degree to which the latter resembles the author in his intellectual 
interests, point of view and capacities as he was in the late 'eighties.' Without 
wishing to be cynical, a somewhat extended experience leads the reviewer to fear 
that few beginners of psychology in American educational institutions possess 
the mental maturity necessary for an appreciative use of this book. Those to 
whom it appeals will profit immensely by much which it contains. 

In his early pages the author expounds the distinction between the scientific 
point of view and that of common sense. This discussion is followed by an 
elaboration of the definition of the subject matter of psychology as "the whole 
world as it shows itself to scientific scrutiny with man left in"; or again: "psy- 
chology gives a scientific description of the whole range of human experience 
correlated with the function of the human nervous system" [p. 14]. I have 
no special quarrel with these definitions, which resemble certain predecessors 
with which we are familiar; 1 but I suspect that only the more intellectually 
ripe students will find this introduction to a new and unknown field par- 
ticularly significant or attractive. The book is decidedly best fitted for those 
who have a marked native bent toward psychology, or those who have already 
made some beginning in it and have thus established a live interest. It should, 
perhaps, have a secondary title: Written For Able and Interested Readers. 
Such students will find it highly stimulating and instructive. 

Professor Titchener's general views are too familiar to require extended dis- 
cussion. Suffice it to say that in this book his obligations to Wundt are on the 
whole more in evidence than in any other of his recent writings. What bear- 
ing, if any, the war has on this apparent fact, I do not know. To mention but 
a single point: the author accepts with less reservation than before, if my mem- 
ory serves me, the Wundt-Lehmann doctrine that specific feeling states, like 
pleasure, are correlated with fixed organic changes in circulation and respira- 

1 In my judgment, however, they make it difficult to orient satisfactorily certain 
aspects of ethics. 
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tion — a doctrine which the reviewer would regard as in no better repute now 
than it was five years ago. Indeed, he adopts a modified form of the tri- 
dimensional Wundtian doctrine of feeling itself, enunciating what is in essence 
an ingenious compromise. Of feeling quahties there are but two, i. e., pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness; but of 'sense feelings' (feelings combined with sen- 
sations, especially kinesthetic and organic) there are many, and they may be 
conveniently grouped, as Wundt groups his feeling qualities, under six head- 
ings, three pairs of opposites, to wit, agreeableness-disagreeableness, strain- 
relaxation, excitement-calm. 

For a long time past the reviewer has urged this type of conception so far as 
concerns strain-relaxation, i. e., that these were states which like agreeableness- 
disagreeableness, that often combine with them, possess marked significance 
for the subjective interpretation of experience, but which, analytically consid- 
ered, were dominantly characterized by kinesthetic and organic sensory ac- 
tivities. The same contention holds for some phases of excitement-calm, but 
in this case there are many perplexing problems which cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. Before accepting our author's new usage we may accordingly await 
a fuller exposition of his reasons for grouping all these phenomena as sense 
feelings. 

An interesting change of emphasis on a matter of fundamental attitude 
appears to the reviewer to be found in the apparent elimination of 'explana- 
tion' as part of the psychologist's responsibility in dealing with his science. 
In certain of the author's earlier works 'explanation' of mental processes in 
terms of nervous process was no small part of the psychologist's obligation. 1 
Now his science is reduced to an almost purely descriptive basis, plus the obliga- 
tion (for reasons not altogether clear, if explanation is not really involved) to 
correlate its phenomena with nervous system functions. It may be that this 
change involves only Professor Titchener's terminology. But I am disposed 
to think that it is more than this and that it marks another step in the process 
of the author's movement toward a more objective and de-personalized con- 
ception of psychology. Certainly the chapter on the self is as cold-blooded 
and as remote from the conventional ideas of the self as one could well devise; 
nor does one often catch sight, as one passes through the author's pages, of even 
a remote suggestion that the sensations and feelings, of which so much is 
heard, are the property of an experiencing self. Whatever the import of the 
change (and the author may well deny the relevancy of any of this comment), 
at least it indicates that Professor Titchener has not yet reached a stable 
equilibrium in his fundamental outlook on his science. He is moving, and that 
is always an item of interest in one who deserves attention. 

In passing, it may be remarked without suspicion of carping, that while the 
author does not ostensibly 'explain' specific mental processes in terms of 
nervous action, but only correlates them, he does not hesitate to offer explana- 
tions of a decidedly common-sense character. His explanation of illusions of 
memory on pages 188-9 ' s a case m point. 

1 1 am writing at a distance from libraries and I must trust my memory in these 
matters and forego specific reference to chapter and verse. 
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Minor matters of interest which may be mentioned are (a) the omission of 
specific reference to the supposed motor distinctions of memorial and imaginal 
imagery reported by Perky and accepted by Professor Titchener in one of his 
previous works; (b) the statement (as against certain of the Behaviorists) that 
movement by itself is no index to mental process (p. 232), a formula which if 
true puts a quietus on a psychology of the larynx and vocal cords such as we 
find heralded by our 'objectivists'; (c) the acceptance on grounds which 
seem to me quite as inadequate as ever (I have put forth my criticisms in 
several papers) of the negative inferences of Sherrington and Cannon on 
James 's doctrine of emotion; and (d) the apparent acceptance of a substantially 
unmodified form of the Helmholzian theory of audition, despite the grave 
difficulties with which it is confronted. 

This is not the place to open up again the controversy centering on meaning 
as a problem of psychology. As is well known, Professor Titchener will have 
none of it. Of course, if you so draw your definition of a scientific psychologi- 
cal fact as to exclude the phenomena of meaning, then inevitably such phe- 
nomena become taboo for the orthodox psychologist. But the process by 
which this result is achieved has always seemed to me to savor of 'strong-arm ' 
methods, to be arbitrary and essentially artificial. I see no reason to change 
this conviction after reading the author's presentation of his case. I may 
misunderstand his position, but if not, I should unhesitatingly enlist under 
Stout's banner so far as concerns this issue. 

The book is simply organized and its materials are readily accessible. Well- 
considered questions are appended to each chapter and a brief but useful 
bibliography. In some instances, notably the chapter on the self, one might 
perhaps wish that citations had been made of scholarly presentations of views 
more squarely opposed to the author's, such, for example, as Miss Calkins's. 

The printer and publisher have done their part of the work well and the 
result is a book pleasant in the hand, with a well printed page agreeable to the 
eye. Although often rated low, these are no mean assets in a book for student's 

use. 

James R. Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

The World as Imagination (Series I). By Edward Douglas Fawcett. 

London, Macmillan and Co., 1916. — pp. xliii, 623. 

This extended work forms the essential nucleus of a metaphysical idealism 
of the imagination. It follows earlier treatises by the same author. It pre- 
pares the way for further developments of his principle in later writings. Ap- 
parently Mr. Fawcett has moved from a metaphysical idealism of the classical 
type by way of current empirical doctrines to an 'ideal-realism' of which the 
Cosmic Imagination — termed for brevity the C.I. — constitutes the center and 
the norm. Imagination gives concreteness, whereas the Hegelian idealism 
was vitiated by its exclusive devotion to abstract rationality. Imagination 
in the psychical individual shows novelty and actual creation — hence imagi- 
nation is just the ground fitted to explain a world in which new beginnings 



